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THE ASSYRIAN MINORITY IN ‘IRAQ, 


HE news that the ‘Iraq Government had deported the 
Mar Shimun, Nestorian Patriarch and spiritual leader of 
certain of the Assyrian tribes who inhabit a district in 
the north of the country, has come to some people as a surprising 
sequel to the fighting between Assyrians and ‘Iraqi troops which 
took place early in the present month. In spite of an apparent act 
of treachery perpetrated by a number of Assyrians who had crossed 
the Euphrates into Syria and then returned, ostensibly to surrender 
their arms, very general sympathy was felt for the lot of these 
people, chiefly because their status in ‘Iraq ever since the war— 
in which they fought on the side of the Allies—has been that of 
refugees, whose original home had been lost to them through no 
fault of their own.* 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that the present 
difficulties were the result merely of a failure to satisfy the just 
claims of the Assyrian people, and that they, on their side, had done 
nothing to complicate the nature of the problem which their situa- 
tion inevitably presents. In actual fact there are many factors, 
some of them of a very unusual character, to be taken into con- 
sideration, not the least of which is the circumstance that their 
original home is in Turkey, and that the Turkish Government will 
not for a moment consider allowing them to return to it. And the 
only way in which these factors can be placed in their proper per- 
spective is by outlining shortly the course of events since 1918, 
when the end of the war found some 35,000 Assyrians living in a 
refugee camp near Baghdad, where they had been concentrated 
by the British authorities and maintained ever since the withdrawal 
of Russian support had caused them to flee from the areas. under 
Turkish control. 

It was obvious that land must be found for them so that they 
might become self-supporting, and the first plan was to settle them 
in the Amadiyeh district ; with this in view, the area was brought 
under British occupation early in 1919. Anti-Christian risings 
occurred, however, and this scheme was not successful. The next 
year saw an attempt by an Assyrian fighting man—Agha Petros— 
to found a colony on the Persian frontier, but his expedition degene- 
rated into a raid, the main object of which appears to have been to 
attack all Kurds, whether friendly or not. In 1921 a second settle- 
ment scheme was set on foot to find land for them in the north, 
in or near their original homes, and though the carrying out of this 
was handicapped by uncertainty as to where the frontier would 





(1) It should be noted, however, that the Report of the League Commission 
(C 400. M 147. 1925. vii.) which went into the question of the frontier in 1925, 
stated of the Assyrians, ‘“ There is no doubt that this people rose in armed revolt 
against its lawful Government at the instigation of foreigners (Russia) and without 
any provocation on the part of the Turkish authorities.’’ (Report, page 83.) 
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eventually be drawn,* almost all the Assyrians were settled success- 
fully during the course of the summer. Between two and three 
thousand of them found service in the ‘Iraq Levies, but they did 
not always find it easy to live on harmonious terms with the ‘Iraqi 
population among whom they were quartered. In August, 1923, 
a riot occurred in Mosul, and in May, 1924, at Kirkuk two companies 
of Assyrians ran amok and killed fifty of the townspeople.? The 
fact that no death sentences followed the trial of the men believed 
to be responsible—owing to insufficiency of evidence against indi- 
viduals? — did nothing to allay Moslem feeling against the 
Assyrians. 

Meanwhile, the situation was further complicated by the revival 
of the moral and power of Turkey. By 1921 the new Government 
in Angora was beginning to reassert its authority over the Kurdish 
highlands north and east of Mosul, and owing to support from 
Angora Kurdish chiefs were able to seize several outlying posts; 
however, at the time of the signature of the Lausanne Treaty, in 
July, 1923, practically all the Mosul Vilayet was in British occupa- 
tion. Part of the Hakkiari district, just north of the northern 
boundary of the Vilayet, was in the hands of the Assyrians, and it 
was at this moment that the Turks began fresh attempts to bring it 
under their control. In June, 1924, the Turkish Valy of Hakkiari 
attempted to enter the area on an official tour, but was ambushed 
by the Tkhuma clan and taken prisoner. An attempt to enter the 
area from the west was more successful, in spite of British resistance, 
and in September Turkish forces reached the “ no-man’s land” 
where the Assyrians had settled, and burnt and plundered their 
villages, with the result that about 8,000 of them fled southward 
into Anglo-‘Iraqi occupied territory and arrived as refugees at 
Amadiyeh. 

Thus was undone the work done three years before, and undone 
apparently for ever. For the result of the League enquiry held the 
following year was the allotting to Turkey of the greater part of the 
territory the Assyrians had been inhabiting. The decision of the 
League Council “ falsified the assumptions on which previous 
attempts to solve the problem had been based, and made it necessary 
to examine the whole problem de novo.”* The League Commission 
appears to have assumed that the Assyrians would sooner or later 
find their way back to their homes in the Hakkiari country, even 





(1) The Assyrians were determined to remain within the British sphere, but 
the district from which the mountain tribes had come was north of the northern 
boundary of the Mosul Vilayet, and the Treaty of Sévres (August roth, 1920) had 
drawn the frontier still further south by leaving Amadiyeh in Turkish territory. 

(2) One English observer said of them: ‘‘ They are a blood-feud in khaki, 
when all is said.” 

(3) The case was tried by a special court presided over by a British judge 
The ‘Iraq gry ior 4 could hardly be —_ to appreciate the application to 
the evidence of British — and standards of justice. 

4) Report on the Progress of ‘Iraq during 1920-1931. Issued by the Colonial 
Office in 1931 ; Colonial No. 58. 
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though it was included in Turkish territory, and it made recom- 
mendations for their protection; but what happened was that 
Turkey flatly refused to allow them to return ; in fact, “‘ the deporta- 
tions carried out by the Turks in the frontier districts with ruthless 
severity in the autumn of 1925 effectually extinguished any imme- 
diate prospect of the Assyrians returning to live under Turkish 
rule,’ and later on the ‘ Iraq Government was informed, in June, 
1928, that any Assyrians attempting to enter Turkey would be 
arrested and punished. 

The frontier fixed by the League separated about 20,000 
Assyrians from their original homes, and steps were at once taken 
and funds raised to settle them in new ones. The ‘Iraq Government 
collaborated with the High Commissioner, and in March, 1927, 
decided to adopt measures which included the allotment of land 
and the granting of tax exemption to cultivators, while an Assyrian 
Settlement Officer was appointed by the High Commissioner with 
the Government’s concurrence. 

Apart from other difficulties however, the Assyrians 

‘‘ after years of pauperisation, were disinclined to help themselves, 
and raised all sorts of objections to the settlement sites offered to 
them; some . . . continued for a time to believe that they 
would ultimately be able to return to Turkey ; others expected, and 
indeed hoped, that the operations would break down and that some 
other scheme would be devised for their future ; there was the ever- 
present danger of antagonising the Kurds to contend with, as well 
as the lack of sympathy between the Assyrians and the ‘Iraqi Govern- 
ment officials. In spite of all these difficulties much was achieved.’’) 

Very good progress was, in fact, made, continuing up to the 
end of 1929, when there remained only about 350 families for whom 
suitable homes had not yet been found. A scheme to settle them 
in the Baradost area was not brought to fruition owing to a variety 
of causes, the chief of which was the political agitation against it. 
As the official report states, 

‘‘ The cry that the land of ‘Iraqis was being taken from them 
and given to aliens came easily to the lips of political agitators, and 
in the interests of the Assyrians no handle must be given to agitation 
of this kind. At the same time the Assyrians themselves required 
careful handling if they were to be prevented from themselves arousing 
the prejudices that it was essential to allay.’’*) 

At this stage it was confidently hoped that by 1932 the Assyrians 
would all have been “ settled into their place in the body politic,” 
when there came the announcement of the intention of the British 
Government to recommend ‘Iraq for membership of the League. 
At once the outlook changed for the worse. To begin with there 
Was a reaction in Baghdad against the policy of according special 





(1) Vide the Official Report on the Progress of ‘Iraq. Colonial No. 58. 

_(2) Their best friends, while admiring their fighting qualities, are critical of 
their temper. The Rev. W. A. Wigram, for instance, describes them as “an 
awkward handful in peace, even for their own rulers, for they can neither control 
themselves nor obey others.”’ 
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assistance to the Assyrians; while the Assyrians, on their side, 
showed alarm at the prospect of complete independence for ‘Iraq 
and addressed protests to British representatives. This movement 
was accentuated when the terms of the proposed Treaty between 
Great Britain and ‘Iraq were published, and it was found that 
it did not—as from the nature of the case it could not—contain 
any express provision for the protection of minorities. 

In addition to this, during 1930 an Assyrian named Captain 
Rassam conducted among the tribesmen a series of enquiries into 
their situation which encouraged them to make the most of their 
grievances, real and imaginary, against the ‘Iraqi Government and 
its officials. These enquiries were continued by Mr. Mathew Cope, 
after Captain Rassam’s departure, and the effect of them was felt 
to be so well calculated to encourage the Assyrians in making 
claims which were impossible of realisation that in April, 1931, Mr. 
Cope was deported from the country. One of the greatest difficulties 
arose from the fact that the Assyrians have all along insisted that 
they should be allotted a sufficiently large area to form a sort of 
enclave where they would enjoy local autonomy. In ‘Iraq the 
land for this simply does not exist, unless it were obtained by the 
forcible ejection of Kurdish and Arab inhabitants, clearly an 
impossible measure. Apart from this the ‘Iraq Government could 
not be expected to agree to allow the formation of autonomous 
units’, even had the land been available, more especially as the 
tribesmen who wish thus to settle within the ‘Iraq frontier come from 
a country which is now, and always has been, in Turkish territory. 

The Treaty which awakened Assyrian apprehensions was signed 
on June 30th, 1930 and ratified on January 26th, 1931. From this 
time onwards the proceedings at Geneva must be followed if the 
recent developments in Iraq are to be understood. 

The League Council examined the implications of the Treaty 
and prepared a draft declaration to be signed by the ‘Iraq Govern- 
ment as a preliminary to consideration of its application for League 
membership. This declaration, containing guarantees to cover 
the protection of minorities, the safeguarding of the interests of 
foreigners, freedom of conscience and other similar rights and obliga- 
tions,* was accepted and signed by the ‘Iraq Government on May 
30th, 1932, and on the following July 12th the League Secretariat 
received ‘Iraq’s formal application for membership. On October 
3rd, 1932, she was accepted as a member by the Assembly. 





(1) As Sir Henry Dobbs pointed out in The Times of August 29th, to have 
turned out Kurdish tribes would only have provoked intense resentment, and would 
have led to perpetual fighting. ‘‘ Yet this,” he continues, ‘‘ is what the Patriarchal 
family has in practice demanded, fearing that, if the Assyrians were not settled in 
one solid enclave, their ecclesiastical dominance would disappear and the Assyrians 
(who are of the Nestorian faith) would become merged among the many Chaldzan 
Christians of the Mosul Province, and would ultimately transfer their spiritual 
allegiance to Rome. Hine illae lacrimae, and hence the ‘traditional interest which 
the Church of England has taken in the Assyrians.” 

(2) For the text of the declaration see League Official Journal, July 1932, page 1347: 
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Meanwhile, however, petitions had been reaching Geneva both 
from the Assyrians and the Kurds. Before actually admitting 
‘Iraq to membership the Council, at its 68th Session, had decided, 
on September 24th, 1932, to ask the Mandates Commission to 
examine these petitions, and the latter body at once began to do so. 
Before it had prepared its report on them, however, ‘Iraq became a 
member of the League, and the Mandates Commission was accord- 
ingly not able to do more than place its opinion on record since, 
with the disappearance of the mandate and of the mandatory Power, 
the Commission no longer had any authority to arrive at findings 
regarding the administration of affairs in ‘Iraq. 


The Report containing this opinion was considered by the 
Council on December 5th, when among those whose evidence was 
heard was Nuri Pasha, as representative of the Iraq Government. 
He drew attention to the fact that the proposal that the Assyrians 
should be granted suitable land for settlement in ‘Iraq, put forward 
by the Mandates Commission, had been impossible of realisation 
up to the present owing to the refusal of the tribesmen to settle 
in other parts of the country and “ their firm desire to live in the 
mountainous country in the Vilayet of Mosul and their desire to 
live in a compact body in this district.” The British Government 
had stated officially on more than one occasion that there was not 
sufficient unoccupied land in ‘Iraq to permit of the Assyrians being 
settled as a compact and autonomous community, and “ he could 
only confirm that statement on behalf of the ‘Iraq Government.’’* 


Nuri Pasha went on to say that he was glad that the Mandates 
Commission had given no support to the desire of the Assyrians 
to receive administrative automomy as a separate “ millet ” grouped 
in a single territory. The Rapporteur to the Mandates Commission 
had himself pointed out that the adoption of such a solution would 
imperil the unity of the ‘Iraqi State and could not but perpetuate 
the antipathy with which the Assyrians believed themselves to be 
viewed by the other elements of the nation in the midst of which 
they were destined to live. 


That statement, he said, precisely coincided with the view of the 
‘Iraq Government, which was nevertheless anxious to do every- 
thing in its power to assure to the Assyrian community in ‘Iraq 
the fullest enjoyment of their rights as citizens of ‘Iraqg.2 He made 
one other point which must be mentioned here. It would be a 
mistake to suppose, he concluded, that the Assyrians whose petitions 
had been considered by the Mandates Commission represented the 
whole, or even a majority, of the Assyrians resident in ‘Iraq. One 
of the petitions, indeed expressed complete dissent from the views 
expressed by the leaders of the community. 





(1) Vide Official Journal 13th Year, No. 12, December, 1932; page 1963. 
(2) The italics are our own. This appears to be the root of the trouble; the 
Assyrians do not wish to be “ citizens of ‘ Iraq.” 
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Before referring to these petitions and to the opinion expressed 
by the Mandates Commission on them it may be mentioned that 
the Marquis Theodoli and Sir John Simon, speaking after Nuri 
Pasha, also made some comment on the position. The Italian 
representative emphasised the fact that the Assyrians placed entire 
faith in the British Government and in the League. They had 
been under the definite impression that the British mandate would 
last for not less than twenty-five years, and from the time of the 
announcement of its termination “ petitions had flowed into the 
League.” He recalled the British Government’s declaration that 
in recommending ‘Iraq’s admission to the League it regarded itself 
as ‘‘ morally responsible,” and said that the Mandates Commission’s 
report showed that there was some justification for the appre- 
hensions felt by the Assyrians. 


Sir John Simon reminded the Council that the British Govern- 
ment, in view of its responsibilities in ‘Iraq, was very well aware 
of the difficulties of the Assyrians, and had shown in a very practical 
way its interest in their fate. This people, he added, had been 
housed, fed and clothed for years at the expense of the United 
Kingdom Government, and, although the latter was not responsible 
for their entry into the war on the side of the Allies, it had con- 
tinually given them the best assistance it could, which undoubtedly 
was needed. 


The first action the Council took was to’set up a small committee 
of five to study all the information available regarding the petitions, 
and this committee’ presented a draft resolution to the Council 
on December 15th, which was adopted. Its terms were based very 
largely on the opinion expressed in the Mandates Commission's 
report, of which something must be said later, and it began by 
adopting the view set forth in that report, that the demand of the 
Assyrians for administrative autonomy within ‘Iraq could not be 
accepted. It then proceeded to note with satisfaction the plans 
made by the ‘Iraq Government to appoint a foreign expert to assist 
it in the settlement of the landless Assyrians and in the carrying 
out of its scheme to settle them under suitable conditions and, so 
far as possible, in homogeneous units, and felt confident that if 
these measures did not provide a complete solution the Government 
would take all such measures as might be possible “ to facilitate 
the settlement of the said Assyrians elsewhere.”’ 


That the resolution took this somewhat vague form was due to 
the opinion expressed by the Mandates Commission in its report 
of November 14th (considered by the Council on December 5th), 
and this opinion was, in turn, the result of the claims and statements 





(1) It was composed of M. Benes as Rapporteur, and representatives of France, 
Italy, Norway and the United Kingdom. 
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made in the Assyrian petitions. To take the petitions first, they 
were five in number, and may be roughly summed up as follows :-— 


The first two, dated October 20th and 23rd, 1931, asked for 
arrangements to be made for the transfer of the Assyrians to a 
country under the rule of any of the Western nations, or, if this 
were not possible, to Syria. They asserted that it would be im- 
possible for them to remain in ‘Iraq. 

The Mandates Commission’s reply to this was that if any other 
country would have them, neither Great Britain nor ‘Iraq would 
object. As for the other point, the Commission felt confident that 
“as soon as the Assyrians are convinced that their vision of an 
autonomous Assyrian State within ‘Iraq or of wholesale immigration* 
is impossible of realisation they will become a most useful section 
of the ‘Iraqi nation.” 

The third petition, dated June 17th, 1932, was from the Mar 
Shimun, and made a number of claims of which it can only be said 
that their impracticability must have been fully explained to the 
Assyrian leaders on many occasions during the past few years. 
The request was made that the Assyrians should be recognisefl as a 
“millet ’’ (nation) domiciled in ‘Iraq ; also that the regions from 
which they came, now in Turkish territory, should be returned to 
them and the boundaries of ‘Iraq extended so as to include them. 
Another paragraph asked that 500,000 rupees be granted by the 
League or the ‘Iraq Government for the erection of residences for 
the Patriarch and bishops and churches and schools. 


These and other requests were answered seriatim by the British 
Government, which had no difficulty in showing that no useful 
purpose could be served by continuing to advance them. 


The fourth petition was signed by fifty-eight persons, claiming 
to represent 2,395 families, whose object in presenting it was to 
refute that of the Mar Shimun. He did not represent the Assyrian 
community, they said, and was seeking nothing but personal 
advantages for himself and his relations. The petitioners expressed 
themselves as satisfied with the guarantees afforded them by the 
Government’s declaration to the League, and asked to be permitted 
to live in peace under the ‘Iraqi flag. 

The last petition was also from the Mar Shimun, and attempted 
to place upon the League the responsibility for seeing that the 
Assyrians “‘ received their rights in the Mosul Vilayet”’ on the 
ground that it had brought about the existing complication by 
assigning the Hakkiari province to Turkey in 1925. 

To return for a moment to the opinion of the Mandates 
Commission ; the general feeling, after a study of the petitions 





(1) The substance of these petitions is published in the Official Journal, 13th 


Year, No. 12, December, 1932; pp. 2287-2290. 
_ (2) This is quoted from the League Official Journal, and presumably refers to 
immigration into Turkey, Persia or Syria. 
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and the replies to them, was probably reflected fairly accurately 
by Mr. Cadogan, the British representative, in a statement at the 
Council meeting on December 15th, when the Commission’s report 
was considered. He said that the Assyrians’ future lay largely in 
their own hands; it must be to their own interest to abandon 
impracticable ideals, to face up to the facts, and, following the 
advice given by the Permanent Mandates Commission in 1931, to 
become good and loyal citizens of the ‘Iraqi State. 

As far as the actual terms of the Commission’s opinion are 
concerned these can be summed up in the statement that it drew 
“‘ the Council’s special attention to the great importance of providing 
the Assyrians with opportunities for settlement in a homogeneous 
group which would be in keeping with their traditions and would 
satisfy their economic needs.’’ The Commission also endorsed the 
conclusions of its Rapporteur, and as these have been adopted as 
the “‘ conclusions ” of the League Council on the Assyrian problem 
their main heads may be summarised. 

The Rapporteur stated that it was evident that the Assyrians 
were dissatisfied and uneasy as to their future, but 

“it should not, however, be inferred that either the Mandatory 

Power or the ‘Iraqi authorities are open to grave reproach for the 

manner in which the Assyrians settled in ‘Iraq have been treated 

under the mandatory system. No proof has, indeed, ever been 
provided that they were treated with unjustifiable severity by the 

‘Iraqi authorities or that they were victims of an abuse of power ; it is 

remarkable that, in the petitions dealt with in the present report, 

no complaint that can be entertained has been brought against 
these authorities.” 

He went on to deal with the reasons for the dissatisfaction felt 
by the Assyrians such as the fact that many of those who had 
come from mountainous country had been settled “in districts 
consisting of marshy and unhealthy plains, or dispersed in small 
groups or families in the midst of the Kurdish or Arab population, 
according to the possibilities offered by the occupation of the soil.” 
The root cause of the state of unrest resided, in his opinion, “ in the 
fact that it has not yet been possible to collect the Assyrians of 
‘Iraq into a homogeneous group in a region suitable to their needs,” 
and as to this he goes on to make the important statement that 

“* It has not been proved to the satisfaction of an impartial observer 
that lands combining the requisite conditions for the settlement of 
the Assyrians in a homogeneous group do not exist in ‘Iraq, or that 
the possibility of re-settlmg them in their country of origin must be 
definitely ruled out. It would be desirable for the Council of the 

League to use its influence in favour of one or other of these solutions 


being sincerely sought .. . 
“On the other hand, there is one aspiration of the Assyrians 


which cannot find any encouragement—namely, that of granting 





(1) This statement appears somewhat surprising in view of the attitude con- 
sistently maintained by the Turkish Government. 
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the widest administrative autonomy to the Assyrian “‘nation’’ 

(millet) grouped in the territory which ‘Iraq may assign to it. The 

adoption of such a solution would imperil the unity of the ‘Iraqi 

State, and could not but perpetuate the antipathy with which the 

Assyrians believe themselves to be viewed by the other elements of 

the nation in the midst of which they are destined to live.” 

The Mandates Commission’s report was adopted by the Council 
on January 24th, 1933, and with this the League’s direct inter- 
vention in the question came to an end. It will be remembered, 
however, that in its resolution of December 15th the Council had 
taken note of the declaration made by Nuri Pasha of “ the intention 
of his Government to undertake certain measures for the further 
settlement of the Assyrian community,” among them the appoint- 
ment of a settlement expert from outside the country. 

On May 14th, 1933, Nuri Pasha, as Foreign Minister, wrote a 
letter to the Secretary-General announcing the engagement of 
Major Douglas Thomson as settlement officer, and stating that he 
would begin his work almost immediately. He added that the 
local authorities in the Mosul Liwa had organised a special settlement 
committee to draw up lists of those without land and to study the 
needs of others whose present lands were insufficient or for other 
reasons unsatisfactory, and to try to settle them all within the 
actually available lands. 

Applications for settlement had been invited from all those in 
need of land, and substantial remissions of revenue had been pro- 
mised for a long period to those settled under the new schemes. 
Finally, in the Budget shortly to be laid before Parliament, the 
Government were including a vote of a considerable sum of money 
for settlement work, a large proportion of which would be devoted 
to helping the unsettled Assyrians. 

Major Thomson has been working hard during the summer to 
push on with the work of settlement, but has been handicapped by, 
among other things, the refusal of the Mar Shimun to co-operate 
with him. The Patriarch appears to have found his chief support 
from a tribal leader named Yaku, who was at the head of a band 
of about 1,500 Assyrians of the Tkhuma and Tiyari clans. The 
truth as to what happened in July, when Yaku led his men 
across the Tigris, is still the subject of conflicting reports, and it 
will be necessary to await the results of the exhaustive enquiry 
which will no doubt be undertaken, before coming to conclusions 
regarding the responsibility of the ‘Iraq authorities for the loss of 
life which has certainly occurred. The latest petition from the 
Nestorian Patriarch has been treated by the League as an urgent 
matter,* and circulated at once to all the members of the Council. 
They will accordingly have had time to study it preparatory to 
discussing it at the next Council meeting on September 22nd, next. 

as, En 


(1) This petition was received by the Secretary-General on August 23rd. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. 

August 16th.—Further broadcast re Austria by Herr Habicht. (See 
Germany.) 

August 17th.—The Cabinet approved a decree by which Austrians 
shown to have taken part outside the country in activities hostile to 
Austria might be deprived of their citizenship and of their property. 
A second decree empowered the Government to sequestrate the property 
of forbidden political parties. 7 

The German Legation announced that the German Minister had 
informed the Foreign Office in Vienna that neither he nor his staff had 
any knowledge of the published documents relating to the use of the 
Legation courier for conveying Nazi correspondence. 

August 19th and 20th.—Further broadcasts from Munich attacking 
the Government. (See Germany.) 

Dr. Dollfuss in Italy. (See Italy.) 

August 21st.—Dr. Dollfuss arrived back in Vienna and stated that the 
result of his conversations with Signor Mussolini had given him great 
satisfaction. Every question of interest to Austria and Central Europe 
had been examined in all its bearings and the Duce had shown a full 
understanding of the Austrian situation and of the need for maintaining 
their independence. 

August 28th.—The Minister of Defence announced the Government’s 
intention to enlist a force of 8,000 men, in addition to the regular army, 
and put them through 6 months’ training. (The Treaty strength of the 
army was 30,000, but its actual strength was only 22,000.) 

August 29th.—It was announced in Vienna that military garrisons 
were being established at several Tirolese frontier towns, and that the 
garrisons at Kufstein and other places were being strengthened. 

A police inspector attached to the Tirolese auxiliaries was reported 
to have been seized while on patrol by Nazi S.A. and taken to Tegernsee, 
in Bavaria. 

Belgium. 

August 23rd.—The King signed a decree regulating the payment of 
sums owed by Belgian subjects to certain countries or their nationals. 
It specified the goods for which payment might have to be made by 
Belgians, through the National Bank, when sold by the nationals of 
countries which had taken measures adversely affecting the rights of 
Belgian creditors. (The German Government had announced on July 
15th that it had decided to discontinue the payments stipulated by the 
Convention for the redemption of the 5} milliard marks left in Belgium 
at the Armistice.) 

August 25th—The Government was urged by the press to take 
energetic measures against the proselytizing activities of Nazi groups 
the German colonies in Brussels and Antwerp, and also in the Eupen 
and Malmédy district. The Governor of Liége Province had requested 
the Government to take severe measures against the agitation in the 
district and the Ministry of the Interior decided to prohibit the entry 
into Belgium of any foreigner wearing uniform. ' 

August 28th.—Three Nazis were reported to have crossed the frontier 
into Eupen, where they insulted members of the public and injured one 
of the gendarmes sent to put them over the border. 
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Brazil. 
August 26th.—A Commercial Treaty with Portugal was signed in 
Rio de Janeiro. 


Chile. 
August 19th.—The Senate, by 22 votes to 19, approved the Commercial 
Treaty with Argentina. 


China. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

August 29th.—Manchukuo troops were reported to have occupied 
Kuyuan, south-west of Dolo Nor, and the Chinese press stated that they 
were being aided by Tang Yu-lin, the former Governor of Jehol. 


Cuba. 

August 24th.—The Provisional President issued a decree annulling all 
the changes made in the Constitution by the Machado Government. 
The country thus returned to the original Constitution of 1901. Congress 
was dissolved. 


Czechoslovakia. 


August 21st.—The 18th Zionist Congress opened in Prague. Forty- 
eight countries were represented by some 400 delegates. 

August 25th—The Congress adopted a resolution calling on the 
League of Nations to help Jewry against the German persecutions, and 
calling on the Mandatory Power to throw Palestine open to German 
Jewish refugees. Speakers in the Congress had stated that out of 
600,000 Jews in Germany probably 200,000 had left or would have to 
leave the country, being deprived of livelihood. 

August 29th.—The Supreme Court made an order for the deportation 
of 10 German residents of Asch, near the Bavarian frontier. (They had 
been tried in June, under the Law for the Defence of the Republic, on a 
charge of attending an election meeting in Bavaria at which anti-Czecho- 
slovak speeches were made.) 


Denmark. 

August 27th.—Much concern was felt in South Jutland at the propa- 
ganda activities of German Nazis, and it was stated that south of the 
frontier the liberties of the Danish minority were being steadily under- 
mined. 

August 29th.—A German Trade Adviser for Aabenraa was appointed, 
to further Nazi propaganda by economic means. 


France. 


August 18th.—The wheat industry was described as facing a serious 
crisis as a result of the refusal of dealers to buy grain at the minimum 
price fixed by the law passed on July roth. 

August 19th.—A party of 60 gendarmes took possession of Andorra in 
the name of the two co-Princes, after disarming the constabulary and the 
citizen police. They seized the Houses of Government of the 6 communes 
of the country, arrested 6 officials and placed the people and their officials 
at the orders of a French agent (or Veguer), M. Samolin. 
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The Japanese Chargé d’Affaires made verbal representations at the 
Quai d’Orsay regarding the small archipelago in the South China Sea, 
recently occupied by the French. He said Japan had begun the exploita- 
tion of the natural resources of the islands and considered she had some 
title to them; so she did not consider the French notification of occu- 
pation, without enquiring about the intention of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, as ‘‘ appropriate.” 

August 20th.—The First Syndic (President) of Andorra and his 
Cabinet convoked an Assembly of the people for the next day ; he also 
refused to deliver the keys of the House of the Valleys. 

August 21st.—The Conference of the Second International opened in 
Paris, with M. Vandervelde in the chair. 

At a secret meeting of delegates of the people of Andorra it was 
decided to ask the Syndic and Council-General to resign within 24 hours 
and deliver their authority to the 6 First Consuls, or headmen, of the 
6 Communes. 

August 22nd.—The French Veguer in Andorra issued a proclamation 
stating that the French and Episcopal Veguers had been named Com- 
missioners Extraordinary to administer the affairs of the country until 
the Elections had been held and a new Government constituted, until 
when the French forces would remain, though the French Government 
hoped to be able to withdraw them all immediately after. 

Statement by Bishop of Urgel. (See Spain.) 

August 23rd.—The six Mayors or Consuls of Andorran affairs, in 
pursuance of resolutions of the people’s delegates at the Assembly on 
August 21st, demanded that authority be handed over to their own two 
Veguers as Commissioners Extraordinary pending elections. They also 
fixed the elections for September 7th. . 

August 24th—Spanish Foreign Minister’s statement re Andorra. 
(See Spain.) 

Following a conference between the Consuls and the two Veguers the 
latter agreed that the Consuls of the 6 Communes should exercise 
governing authority ad interim (instead of the Veguers as Commissioners 
Extraordinary.) The major First Consul, M. Casals, would act as chief 
executive officer in place of the First Syndic, and would retain the keys 
of the House of the Valleys (which he had refused to hand over). 

The election date of August 31st was accepted by the people, the 
elections being under the Consul’s control, and not that of the Veguers. 
The elections were to be in two parts ; first, on August 30th, called by 
the people in the exercise of their independent rights, and second, a 
co-Princes’ election, when the people would repeat the voting of the 
previous day. 

August 26th.—The Congress of the Second International ended with 
the adoption of resolutions demanding an intensification of the struggle 
against capitalism, Fascism and Hitlerism, and calling for an immediate 
resumption of the Disarmament Conference, together with the complete 
prohibition of the private manufacture of arms. The latter resolution 
said that the general strike remained the supreme weapon of the working 
classes against war. 

August 27th.—In a speech at Boussac, the Budget Minister said the 
estimated deficit for 1934 amounted to about 6,000 million francs (£48 
million at par.) He was providing for a saving of 1,600 millions, through 
cuts in the estimates of the spending departments. 
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In a statement to the press prior to going on a visit of inspection 
of the new Eastern frontier fortifications the Prime Minister said that 
besides making sure of their frontier defence, ‘‘ we must also take care 
that the decisions taken by regular organisms of European life, such 
as the League and the Hague Court, are observed and maintained. They 
have, notably, proclaimed the political and economic independence of 
Austria, and we are determined to protect it.” 

August 28th.—The French Veguer in Andorra informed the foreign 
press that the gendarmes would depart as soon as the elections had been 
held and a new régime constituted. There had, however, been no way 
of ending the confusion of the old Council-General except by sending 
armed forces ; the old Government was having dealings with foreigners, 
which they could not tolerate. 

It was announced that the operations in Morocco had been brought 
to a successful conclusion with the surrender, on August 25th, of the 
dissident chief on the Jebel Badu, and the definite occupation of the 
area. 
August 29th.—Spanish Government’s action re co-Prince of Andorra. 
(See Spain.) 

Germany. 

August 16th.—Statements of an official character were published in 
Berlin explaining that the exchange order was not inspired by a desire 
to drive passengers on board German ships, but merely to prevent the 
very considerable sums booked in passage money by the foreign com- 
panies represented in Germany being released for transfer abroad ‘‘ with- 
out any control ”’ ; this was necessary to protect the Reichsbank’s foreign 
exchange holdings and to hinder the flight of capital. (Actually, the 
foreign companies had been allowed to transfer abroad their booking 
receipts only up to an authorized sum each month, so the question of 
transfer ‘‘ without any control ’’ did not really arise.) 

The statements also promised negotiations with a view to meeting 
= foreign companies’ demands “‘ as far as the foreign exchange position 
allows.” 

Herr Habicht broadcast from Munich another speech on the “‘ position 
in Austria,” in which he made it plain that the Nazis had no intention of 
relaxing their campaign against the Dollfuss Government. He expressed 
gratitude that his previous speech had been recorded in Vienna and hoped 
it would be heard in Geneva so that the League might be informed of the 
truth about Austria. Criticising France’s attitude, he said that Austria’s 
hands had been tied by treaty after treaty, but no one had yet made a 
constructive suggestion as to how she was to be raised from her condition 
of ‘‘a hunger State and a beggar State.”” The oppression of foreign foes, 
combined with the conviction that the external enemies were being aided 
and abetted by their own Government, had created an inexpressible 
bitterness among the Austrian people against their Government. 

Herr Habicht said it was not true that the Embassy in Vienna had 
forwarded communications between Austrian Nazis and Germany. The 
Austrian Nazis did not receive their orders from the Reich Government, 
but from the Austrian headquarters, which had been transferred to 
Munich. The “‘ treasonable ” documents seized by the Austrian Govern- 
ment were merely an expression of the opinion of individuals, some of 
whom were not members of the Nazi party. The statement that an S.A. 
legion was being trained in Germany for service against Austria was 
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false, but it was true that it had been necessary to group a number of 
Austrian Nazi refugees in labour camps, to prevent them from loafing 
in the streets. 

The Foreign Political Department of the Nazi party retired two of 
its members, whose letters to their brothers in Vienna had been published 
among the documents appearing in the Reichspost, pending an enquiry 
into the authenticity of the letters. 

The Public Prosecutor was understood to have asked two of the 
leading members of the international committee which was examining 
the evidence in connection with the Reichstag fire to give him information 
regarding evidence which was believed to be in the possession of the 
committee, and which was being used by that body in preparing a 
publication regarding the circumstances of the fire. (Reports had reached 
Germany that a kind of “‘ parallel trial” was to be held in Holland by 
eminent international jurists, including M. Branting, the Swedish lawyer, 
and the latter had published an article in a Copenhagen paper saying 
that they had at their disposal ‘‘ actual first-hand statements and 
reports.’’) 

August 17th.—The British Chargé d’Affaires, Mr. Newton, registered 
objection at the Wilhelmstrasse against the foreign exchange control 
order on the ground that it would lead to discrimination against British 
shipping, contrary to the provisions of Article 18 of the Commercial 
Treaty of 1924. 

The representatives of the shipping companies—American, British, 
Dutch, French, Italian and others—met in Berlin and decided to make 
a joint complaint that the new regulations would act as a serious deterrent 
to German nationals to book by foreign lines and to maintain that they 
were unnecessary, since machinery already existed for the final control 
of transmission of funds from the country by the foreign companies. 

The Foreign Office stated that ‘‘ nothing was known to-day of the 
forwarding of unofficial documents by official means” between Vienna 
and Berlin. This statement came from the Auswartiges Amt, while the 
Aussenpolitisches Amt (the Nazi Foreign Political Department) said it 
had “‘ never allowed such documents to go out.”” Subsequently it stated, 
of the letters published by the Vienna Reichspost, ‘‘ These letters did not 
come from the Aussenpolitisches Amt of the Nazi party; until the 
matter of these private letters attributed to Herr Schneider and Hans von 
Ditz is cleared up these party comrades have been suspended from the 
Aussenpolitisches Amt.” 

An American doctor named Mulvilhill reported to the Consular 
authorities that he had been assaulted by a Nazi the previous evening. 

A number of further anti-Jewish outrages were reported from 
Nuremberg. 

August 18th—The U.S. Consul-General was informed that Dr. 
Mulvilhill’s assailant had been arrested and handed over to the regular 

lice. 

a A meeting was held between representatives of the Government and 
of the foreign shipping companies and an undertaking was given to 
withdraw the order compelling travellers to apply for permission before 
booking by non-German vessels. 

August 19th—A member of the ‘‘ Executive for Austria” at the 
Brown House, speaking on the wireless from Munich contrasted the 
economic recovery of Germany with the economic decline of Austma. 
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After referring to the Austrian budget deficit he said that ‘‘ while the 
Reich under Hitler’s leadership is battling through and working, Austria, 
under the tyranny of the Dollfuss system is going to rack and ruin.” 

Referring to the alleged undertaking to Italy to restrain propaganda 
from and on the air against Austria the Vdlkischer Beobachter said ‘‘ no 
undertaking of any kind was given to France or England. Discussions 
frequently took place with Italy ; the content of these discussions gives 
neither France nor England the right to invoke them.” 

August 20th—Herr Habicht broadcast a further speech on Austria 
in which he referred to ‘‘ the war waged by the Dollfuss Government 
against its own people.” As to the economic outlook he said that while 
foreign countries could apply palliative measures which might postpone 
the fate of the present Government it would be impossible for them to 
put Austria, which could not exist as an independent unit, on a per- 
manently sound footing. He deprecated the interference of non-German 
foreign countries in Austrian affairs, and said the other European Powers 
were using Austria as “‘ a political tool against Germany.” 

Germany was Austria’s best market ; the two countries formed a 
single natural economic unit, and the Anschluss was the only possible 
economic solution of Austria’s difficulties. Foreign assistance in which 
Germany did not take part had already led to Austrian impoverishment 
and would eventually lead to utter ruin. 

M. Hamm was released, following on representations by the Belgian 
Minister. 

August 21st.—Another attack on Austria was made in a broadcast 
from Munich by an anonymous “‘ Austrian Nazi leader,” who referred, 
inter alia, to certain recent occurrences which, he said, “‘ illustrated the 
brutality ’’ of the Dollfuss Government. He also accused the latter of 
shielding ‘‘ Jewish Social-Democratic murderers.”’ 

August 22nd.—The Commander of the State S.A. for the Berlin- 
Brandenburg district called on the U.S. Ambassador and expressed his 
regrets for the assault of the storm trooper on Dr. Mulvilhill. 

Herr Hitler’s deputy, Herr Hess, issued an order absolving foreigners 
from the obligation (incumbent on Germans) to give the “‘ Hitler salute ”’ 
to national songs or emblems. 

Further cases were reported of outrages committed against Jews ; 
also of the arrest of large numbers of Socialists and Communists in various 
parts of the country. 

It was reported in Berlin that a secret boycott of Jewish shops had 
been organised, to be binding on all members of the Nazi party. 

The Chief Public Prosecutor was understood to have received a reply 
from M. Branting setting out the conditions on which the international 
committee of jurists would be willing to furnish the Leipzig Supreme 
Court with the documents regarding the Reichstag fire. M. Branting 
said that while it was most important that all material which could serve 
the cause of truth should be laid before the Court, it was “ self-evident 
that material which is of value to the defence of the accused should not 
now, after the indictment has been drawn up and transmitted to the 
os be laid before the Court by the prosecution, but rather by the 

efence.”’ 

Guarantees for a complete and objective use of this material would 
have to be given ; he did not doubt, however, that the committee of 
jurists would be ready to place the entire material at the disposal of the 
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defence if there were adequate assurance for a free and independent 
defence of the accused. He then stated the essential conditions for this 
step, ae them that the accused should have free choice of defending 
counsel. 

August 23rd.—The Chief Public Prosecutor replied to M. Branting, 
declining to agree to the conditions stated by the latter, but stating that 
it was for him ‘“‘ of minor importance whether the material in question 
be laid before the Court by the prosecution or defence.” The accused 
had free choice of counsel ‘‘ from among the advocates admitted to German 
Courts and the professors of law at German universities.” The Court 
alone could approve the admission of foreign defending counsel. 

A Swiss woman was reported to have been arrested in the German part 
of Constance on a charge of making remarks derogatory to the German 
Government. 

August 24th.—The Foreign Currency Control Department issued new 
regulations according to which Germans might book passages with 
foreign shipping agents, but their payments might not exceed the amount 
of the fare, plus their expenses on board. A refund of the money not 
used during the voyage would have to be made in marks in Germany. 

The exchange control would in future be applied to the total receipts 
of each foreign company, and not to the cost of the individual passage. 

August 25th—The Minister of the Interior, in agreement with the 
Foreign Minister, annulled the German citizenship of 33 Germans who 
were abroad, on the ground that they had “‘ injured German interests by 
behaviour which conflicts with the duty of loyalty to people, nation, and 
Reich.” They included Dr. Breitscheid, Herr Scheidemann, the ex- 
Chancellor ; Herr Wels, Chairman of the Socialist Party, Herren Mann, 
Feuchtwangler and Toller, the authors ; Herr Stampfer, editor of V orwarts; 
Herr Weismann, former Prussian Secretary of State, and Herren Grzesinski 
and Weiss, formerly Police President and Police Chief respectively of 
Berlin. 

The Munich station broadcast another speech on Austria, the eighth 
since the assurances given to the Italian Ambassador in Berlin on August 
5th. The speaker said that German Austrians would not tolerate the 
Dollfuss Government much longer. He describes it as a ‘‘ Separatist 
Government,” and accused it of responsibility for a series of atrocities 
and outrages against Nazis. It had also spread lies about atrocities in 
Germany and pursued at home a policy of “ national treason ” and “‘ fiscal 
Bolshevism.” 

The Neuer Vorwarts, published at Karlsbad, published figures of the 
numbers of interned persons in German concentration camps, showing 
the total as between 40 and 45 thousand. The number of persons detained 
at police stations or imprisoned under preventive (or protective) custody 
was estimated to be about the same. 

An American speaker broadcast from Berlin a talk addressed to the 
United States entitled ‘‘ An Unknown European Race Problem,” in 
which he attacked the use of coloured troops by France. When 25,000 
of them had been stationed in the Occupied Territory, France had per- 
mitted her coloured troops to triumph over a great white civilized nation, 
and everyone should be ashamed of that to-day. The fact that French 
imperialism was in so large measure supported by the bayonets of coloured 
troops represented a growing danger for the white races of all countries. 

August 27th._—At a great gathering at Tannenberg, attended by naval 
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and military detachments from all over the country, the President was 
presented with the title deeds of an estate in East Prussia, marching 
with his estate at Neudeck, as a gift purchased for him by subscription. 
The Chancellor informed him that the property would be freed from 
taxation as long as it remained in his possession or in that of a male 
descendant. He also said that ‘‘at Tannenberg, Germany’s salvation 
was accomplished . . . posterity will not understand that a nation, after 
the loss of a war which it never wanted, should have been unworthily 
oppressed and shamefully mishandled simply because it did not defence- 
lessly surrender its freedom, but tried to defend its right to live and the 
independence of its territory while making untold sacrifices.” 

Herr Hitler subsequently addressed a Saar demonstration at 
Riidesheim and said, ‘‘ we have declared a hundred times that we want 
no war with the rest of the world. Nor do we wish to incorporate any- 
thing foreign in ourselves ... The Saar must decide its own destiny, 
and I know that every man will give his vote for Germany. We desire 
an understanding with France in all things; but never will Germany 
renounce the Saar, nor the Saar Germany.” 

A Swiss citizen of Basle was arrested, on the German side of the 
frontier, by a S.A. patrol. According to a Basle report he was enticed 
over the frontier by a Nazi. 

Report of kidnapping of Czech citizen living in Switzerland. (See 
Switzerland.) 

August 29th.—Further instances of action against the Jews were 
reported from Worms, Hesse and other places, and a large number were 
stated to have been taken to concentration camps. The Police President 
of Hesse issued a public warning to all Jews to behave with self-evident 
reserve and in a correct manner. 

Protest by Swiss Minister against abduction of Czech resident. (See 


Switzerland.) 


Great Britain. 

August 17th.—It was understood that the Government had instructed 
the Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin to inform the German Government that 
if the order regarding shipping bookings was enforced they would be 
obliged to consider measures to protect British companies against the 
discrimination. 

Action by Mr. Newton in Berlin. (See Germany.) 

August 18th.—The Commission appointed in 1932 to consider the 
question of closer union in the West Indies presented its report to the 
Colonial Secretary. This recommended that the Leeward and Windward 
tty should be united under a Governor with headquarters at St. 

ucia. 
Sir Miles Lampson was appointed H.M. High Commissioner for Egypt 
and the Sudan. 

August 21st.—A conference of 31 wheat exporting and importing 
countries opened in London and the exporting countries submitted the 
draft of an agreement for discussion with the importing countries. This 
proposed that the latter should undertake not to extend the existing 
wheat acreage ; to take steps to increase consumption ; and to reduce 
the barriers hindering international trade in wheat as soon as prices 
reached a remunerative level. (The four chief exporting countries had 
previously agreed in principle to reduce their output by 15 per cent. for 
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the next two crop years. Besides these countries, Great Britain, Austria, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Hungary, India, Irish Free State, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Italy, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia were represented.) 

August 25th—An agreement was signed at the wheat conference, 
based on the draft text submitted by the wheat-exporting countries, 
with a paragraph inserted by the importing countries declaring that 
‘* measures affecting the area of wheat grown and the degree of protection 
adopted are primarily dependent on domestic conditions in each country, 
and that any change in these measures must often require the sanction 
of the Legislature.” 

The average price to be attained for a fixed period before the adjust- 
ment of Customs tariffs was settled at 12 gold francs per quintal, equal 
to 63.02 gold cents per bushel. 


India. 

August 16th.—Mr. Gandhi started a ‘‘ fast unto death ”’ owing to the 
refusal of the prison authorities to give him facilities for the continuance 
of his work for the Untouchables. The Government accordingly offered 
him facilities to direct the policy of the paper Harijan, devoted to the 
cause of removing untouchability, and Mr. Gandhi called off his fast. 

Mr. Aney was sentenced to 6 months’ imprisonment and a fine for 
refusing to refrain from committing civil disobedience when ordered 
to by the police. 

August 17th.—It was learnt that Mr. Gandhi had changed his mind 
the previous night, regarding his fast, and had refused his evening meal. 

August 18th.—The Government issued a statement to the effect that 
they were satisfied that the facilities allowed to Mr. Gandhi were ample 
to enable him to conduct such work in favour of the Untouchables as in 
the circumstances was reasonable. If he now felt that life ceased to 
interest him if he might not do Harijan service without let or hindrance, 
the Government were prepared, provided Mr. Gandhi was willing to 
abandon all civil disobedience activities and incitement, to set him 
at liberty immediately, so that he could devote himself wholly and 
without restriction to the cause of social reform. 

August 20th.—Mr. Gandhi was removed from prison to the Poona 
Hospital for medical attention. 

August 21st.—Sardul Singh, acting President of Congress, was arrested 
while picketing shops selling foreign cloth at Lahore. 

August 23rd.—Mr. Gandhi was released unconditionally. 


Iraq. 

August 16th.—Further excesses were reported from the Assyrian 
area north of Mosul, 315 Assyrians having been killed at Simel by the Iraq 
Irregular Police. 

August 17th.—The Government announced that they considered that 
the Assyrian trouble was at an end. In a statement for the British 
press the Prime Minister said he did not anticipate further trouble ; he 
deplored Kurdish attacks on Assyrian villages, and denied that they had 
been instigated by the Government. The casualties had been sustained 
in fighting which the Assyrians brought on themselves. 

The Government’s steps to relieve distress included the formation 
of committees to help the bereaved families, one to help the Assyrians 
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who had surrendered and another to compensate those whose property 

had been looted by Kurds. The Government would pay the com- 
nsation. 

. Twenty new police posts to be built in the area would be a guarantee 

against further Kurdish raids. 

August 18th.—The Nestorian Assyrian Patriarch, the Mar Shimun. 
was deported by order of the Government and deprived of Iraq nationality. 

August 23rd.—The Government sent a further communication to the 
League of Nations; following up that of August 6th regarding the 
attitude of the French authorities in Syria. This stated that the sup- 
porters of the Mar Shimun had undertaken an armed revolt with the 
object of destroying the Iraq military forces “ and then causing a general 
massacre among the peace-loving sects of Iraq,” and that this had been 
promptly suppressed, but there had been no act of aggression by the 
regular troops or by the newly recruited forces of the Government against 
the villages or their inhabitants. The rebels, however, had mutilated 
dead and wounded, burning the bodies of officers, and killed women and 
children. The overwhelming majority of Assyrians supported the 
Government against the followers of the Mar Shimun. 

Inquiries were proceeding regarding the instigators and leaders of the 
revolt, and meanwhile the Government protested energetically ‘‘ against 
the misleading propaganda encouraged by quarters desirous of confusing 
the issue so as to hide the truth and injure the reputation of Iraq. . . .”’ 

The British Ambassador arrived in Baghdad, from leave, and was 
received by the King. 

August 24th—The King received from Amadiyah a telegram in the 
name of 14 Assyrian sectional leaders who stated that, as forming a 
majority of the Assyrian leaders, they denounced “‘ the rebellious section 
of our race which has proved forgetful of the continued kindness shown 
them by our King, the Iraqi Government, and people.”” They continued, 
“We deem ourselves bound by a sacred duty to express our gratification 
at the splendid punitive action undertaken by the forces of the State in 
purging the country of faithless elements set upon undermining the 
edifice of Iraqi unity.” 

August 26th.—The troops returning from the conclusion of the opera- 
tions against the insurgent Assyrians were welcomed in Baghdad with 
enthusiastic demonstrations by the whole populace. 


Irish Free State. 


August 18th.—The Minister of Justice issued a statement reading 
“ The Government has already very clearly indicated that public parades 
of uniformed or armed men other than State forces will not be permitted. 
It would appear that a certain organisation calling itself the National 
Guard, otherwise known as the Army Comrades Association, intends to 
ignore that warning. That warning is now repeated. Should any 
attempt be made to hold such parades the Government will have no 
alternative except to enforce the provisions of the Constitution (Amend- 
ment No. 17) Act, 1931, and proclaim any bodies or organisations attempt- 
ing to hold those parades.”’ 

August 20th.—Parades of the National Guard were held throughout 
the Free State, at least one in each county. The strictest secrecy was 
preserved as to the places they were to be held at. Mr. de Valera stated 
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that if the Minister of Justice received reports the next day that uniformed 
parades had taken place the Executive Council would proclaim the 
National Guard. 

General O’Duffy stated in an interview that the National Guard did 
none of the six things which would make it an unlawful association under 
the Public Safety Act. If the Government declared it to be unlawfy! 
in spite of its legal and constitutional character and objects, it would be 
guilty of an abuse of authority and of a positive act of tyranny. The 
Guard would neither dissolve nor allow itself to be driven underground : 
it would continue its work in the open and its members would face 
imprisonment and every other form of persecution. 

August 21st.—The Minister for Defence issued an order to the Reserve 
forces forbidding them to be members of the National Guard or of “ any 
secret semi-military organisation not maintained by the State.” 

August 22nd.—The Executive Council issued an announcement 
declaring the National Guard to be an unlawful association. The 
members of the Special Powers Tribunal (for which provision was made 
in the Public Safety Act) were nominated. 

The Secretary of the National Guard sent a message to each district 
and company commander saying that General O’Duffy advised all 
members who were also members of the Army Reserve to withdraw from 
the National Guard. ' 

General O’Duffy issued a statement in which he said “ the National 
Guard awaits the verdict of the people.” He insisted on the Guard's 
constitutional character and peaceful intentions, and concluded, “ Time 
is on our side, and a period of coercion will only strengthen us to achieve 
our ideals.”’ ; 

August 23rd.—The Government issued orders that no raids for arms 
were to be made, and that the police were to move against the National 
Guard only when the sanctions of the Public Safety Act were definitely 
at stake. 

August 24th.—General O’Duffy left Dublin to address a meeting at 
Waterford of the National Guard Association. On his arrival he was 
informed that the meeting had been prohibited, and it was abandoned. 
The Government took this action after being advised officially that the 
associate membership of the National Guard came within the scope of 
the ban. Accordingly, all the activities of the Guard, including those of 
the women’s and youths’ branches, were banned. 

August 25th.—The Minister for Justice banned a demonstration which 
the National Guard had arranged for August 27th at the place where 
Michael Collins was shot, in Cork. 

August 27th.—General O’Duffy, accompanied by about 20 cars full of 
‘‘ Blue Shirts,” addressed a large meeting in the streets of Bandon and 
then motored to Crookstown en route to the spot where Michael Collins 
was shot. He was held up by the police on the road and informed that 
the parade had been banned, but on being approached by the press he 
proceeded to read his proposed speech to a large crowd. On the police 
intervening he handed the manuscript to a pressman and returned to 
Bandon. 

In a speech at Ennis, Clare, Mr. de Valera appealed to his followers 
to avoid disturbances. Disorders and disturbances were the one thing 
that could destroy all the Government’s plans. If there were meetings 
of their opponents the proper thing to do, if they were not prepared to 
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listen quietly, was to keep away. If they were going to have a democracy 
they must be prepared to allow others the same voice they demanded for 
themselves. 

During manoeuvres in West Cork, General O’Duffy and the members 
of his entourage all wore blue shirts in defiance of the Government’s ban. 


Italy. ‘ 

August 19th.—Signor Mussolini had a conversation with Herr Dollfuss 
at Riccione where the Austrian Chancellor had come by air to see 
him. A statement was issued to the effect that they had examined the 
political situation in its general bearings and in the light of the special 
conditions of Italy. The Head of the Government “‘ re-affirmed the 
standpoint of Italian policy, so far as concerned the future and the life 
of Austria and the Danubian problem as a whole, together with the more 
vast problems the solution of which is connected with the working out of 
the Four-Power Pact. Chancellor Dollfuss outlined the Austrian situation 
from the internal as well as the international point of view, and, basing 
himself upon the principle of the independence of Austria, he expressed 
his intention of following a policy of peace and of collaboration with all 
his neighbours, in particular with Italy and Hungary, and also with 
Germany so soon as such a course should be possible.” 

It was understood in Rome that Signor Mussolini had the intention of 
raising the problem of the economic situation in Central Europe, under 
Article 4 of the Four-Power Pact. 

August 21st.—It was reported in Rome that Signor Mussolini had 
again, over the week-end, made friendly representations to Berlin about 
Nazi propaganda in Austria. 

August 24th.—In a speech at Cuneo, Piedmont, Signor Mussolini said 
he wished to declare to the Italian people that the 6,000 years of known 
history had taught a clear lesson ; it was necessary to be strong. ‘‘ The 
strong nations have friends near and far in time of peace ; in case of war 
they are feared . . . First of all it is necessary to be strong in numbers, 
since, if the cradles are empty the nation ages and declines.”” Nobody, 
he added, could challenge the sincere desire of the Italian Government 


and people for peace. 


Japan. 

August 21st.—The police at Kobe prohibited the landing in the 
country of the British delegate, Lord Marley, and a Belgian delegate to 
the anti-war conference—the ‘Far East Congress against War ’’— 
to be held in Shanghai. 

_ August 22nd.—The Foreign Office stated that Lord Marley’s presence 
in Japan was considered politically undesirable because the anti-war 
conference which he was attending in Shanghai was a creature of the 
Third International, adherence to whose tenets was a criminal offence in 


Japan. 


League of Nations. 
August 23rd.—The Secretariat received from the Nestorian Patriarch 
a petition concerning the situation of the Assyrians in Iraq and, treating 
it as urgent, circulated it at once to the members of the Council. 
Further communication from Iraq Government. (See Iraq). 
August 26th.—The Permanent Central Opium Board concluded its 
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17th session and adopted its report to the Council on its work since 
October, 1932. This stated that while there were indications that the 
situation in regard to narcotic drugs had improved during the past 5 years, 
developments in China were causing anxiety. 


Portugal. 
August 26th.—Signature of Commercial Treaty in Rio de Janeiro, 
(See Brazil.) 


Rumania. 

August 19th.—The Government received Notes from the French and 
British Ministers in Bucharest setting forth the views of their Governments 
on the transfer moratorium. 


Spain. 

August 16th—The Barcelona building trades strike ended, after 
lasting 4 months and being the occasion of many outrages and loss of 
life. 

August 18th.—Communists called a general strike at Seville and the 
Governor declared it illegal and called out strong forces of police. 

The President signed a decree declaring “‘ a state of prevention.” 

August 19th.—The organizers called off the Seville strike, owing to its 
not being supported by the non-Communist Labour unions and to the 
decision of the Government to arm the local authorities with the special 
powers provided in the new police law, promulgated by the decree of the 
previous day. (This provided for the arrest and expulsion of aliens with 
no legal domicile and empowered the police to supervise and suspend 
businesses and industries, inspect all papers, etc., before publication, 
forbid meetings, etc.) ; 

August 22nd.—The Bishop of Urgel, one of the co-Princes of Andorra, 
stated that there was no question of an invasion of Andorra. The 
calling in of the gendarmes was merely a police measure intended to 
reduce the resistance of the Council General, which, with the Syndic, 
had been deposed on June roth by a decree of the delegate of the co- 
Princes. Resistance to the decree was an illegal act ; the co-Princes 
were “‘ invested with a high sovereign authority over Andorra, and not 
with a purely decorative authority, as some pretend.’’ The police 
measures applied by the French were in conformity with instructions 
emanating directly from the Foreign Minister of France, by previous 
agreement between the two co-Princes. 

August 24th.—The Foreign Minister issued a statement about Andorra 
in which he said the two co-Princes had equal rights, as was proved by 
the appointment of the two Veguers, the bailiffs, and the organisation 
of justice. No Spanish Government could overlook the fact that the 
rights of co-sovereignty exercised by the Bishops of Urgel were exercised 
by the Spaniards with all the guarantees represented thereby by Spain. 
The present Government, he said, would certainly not regret the diminu- 
tion—in the course of an inevitable desire for reform—of the powers of 
the co-sovereigns, but with the proviso that such diminution should be 
simultaneous and not the sacrifice of the rights of one to another. 

Though it was not the first time French police had crossed the Pyrenees 
he hoped it would be the last. 

August 29th.—The Government gave the Bishop of Urgel, the Andorra 
co-Prince, the office of Diplomatic representative in Andorra. He was 
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empowered to issue certificates of the origin of Andorran goods for entry 
into Spain, hitherto issued by the local Andorran authorities. 


Switzerland. 

August 27th.—A Czechoslovak named Weber, domiciled in Switzerland, 
was kidnapped by a patrol of Nazis at a spot near the German frontier 
and taken forcibly into Germany. He was alleged to have escaped 
from German Customs guards who had seized him for smuggling. 

August 29th.—The Government protested to the German Government 
against the forcible abduction by Nazis of the Czech named Weber. 


U.S.A. 

August 17th.—General Johnson summoned the representatives of the 
vil industries and informed them that the N.R.A. had drawn up a perma- 
nent code for their industry, which he proposed to submit to the President 
for signature the next afternoon, and that any objections to it must be 
made to him by the next morning. 

The President summoned representatives of the coal industry and 
told them they must present him with a code agreeable to the N.R.A, 
before he returned to his summer residence on August roth evening. 

August 18th.—The President named himself head of the enforcement 
agency of the new oil code. 

August 19th.—The President signed the iron and steel, oil and lumber 
codes. The iron and steel code omitted the clause upholding the principle 
of the ‘‘ open shop,’”’ which the employers had been insisting should be 
included. 

August 21st.—Owing to rises in the prices of many manufactured 
articles the Cabinet Advisory Board of the N.R.A. decided to ask all 
industries operating under code to submit full information regarding any 
increases in price they might have made. 

General Johnson intimated that he did not consider that the com- 
mercial banks were giving sufficient credit to business firms—in particular 
the smaller retail concerns—which were co-operating with the Govern- 
ment, and he issued an appeal for the loosening of credit. 

August 22nd.—It was indicated at the President’s summer headquarters 
that the Administration was prepared to support the French plan for 
supervision and control of armaments, when the Disarmament Conference 
resumed its work. 

August 23rd.—The National Recovery Administration issued a 
statement defining its attitude towards the section of the Recovery Act 
governing collective bargaining. This pointed out that it was the function 
of the Administrator and the Courts to interpret the law and that ‘‘ no 
one else can assume this function, and that no official interpretation can 
be circumscribed, affected, or foreclosed by anyone writing his own 
interpretation into any code or agreement.”’ Since the terms ‘‘ open shop” 
and “‘ closed shop ’’ had no agreed meaning and were not used in law, 
they must be erased from the dictionary of the N.R.A. 

The statement defined collective bargaining as meaning that employees 
could choose anyone they desired to represent them, or could choose to 
represent themselves, while employers might similarly make collective 
agreements either with organised employees or with individuals who 
chose to act for themselves. But neither side were required by law to 
agree to any particular contract, whether proposed as an individual or 
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collective agreement. The law did not prohibit company unions as such, 
but it did prohibit the employer from requiring as a condition of employ- 
ment that any employee should join a company union. 

August 24th.—Following General Johnson’s appeal the 12 Federal 
Reserve Banks began a programme of buying Government securities, 
It was understood that in the course of the week they had purchased 
over $35 million of these. (They had previously limited their buying to 
$10 million a week.) The total of the Reserve system’s holdings was 
placed at $2,094 million. 

The President made a personal effort to break the impasse in the 
negotiations on a code for the coal industry. 

August 26th.—Speaking at a reception at Poughkeepsie, President 
Roosevelt proclaimed his belief that the recovery campaign was “‘ de- 
finitely succeeding,” and that the ‘‘ downhill drift of America ” had given 
place to an ‘‘ upward surge.’’ The N.R.A. had imbued the country with 
a unity of purpose such as had not been seen since April, 1917; for the 
first time in their history the nation as a whole, regardless of party, had 
approved of drastic changes in the methods and forms of functions of 
the Government, without destroying the basic principles. The Admin- 
istration was engaged upon extending to national life the old principle 
of the local community that no individual has a right to do things that 
hurt his neighbours. The extension was natural, and could not justly 
be called a restriction of personal liberty. : 

The N.R. Act was a manifestation that “the people, through the 
Government, are extending as a permanent part of American life—and 
not just for one or two years—their insistence that individuals and 
associations of individuals shall cease to do many of the things that have 
been hurting their neighbours in bygone days.”’ 

The terms of the code for the motor car industry were approved and 
sent to the President for signature. It omitted reference to the principle 
of ‘‘ open shop,” but contained a provision empowering employers to 
select, advance, and discharge employees on the basis of individual 


merit. 
August 27th.—Professor Raymond Moley resigned his post as Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

The President signed the motor industry code. This included 
the clause establishing the right of the employees to organize as 
they saw fit for purposes of collective bargaining, with the following 
provision ; ‘‘ Without in any way attempting to qualify or modify by 
interpretation the foregoing requirements of the N.I.R. Act employers in 
this industry may exercise their right to select, retain, or advance em- 
ployees on the basis of individual merit without regard to their member- 
ship or non-membership of any organization.” 

August 28th.—The Secretary for Agriculture announced a reduction 
of 15 per cent. in the seeded acreage which would be required of the 
farmers who were joining in the Government plan for the restriction of 
wheat output. 

Mr. Montague Norman, who was in New York, was reported to have 
had a series of conferences with bankers regarding the exchange market. 

The President directed the Chairman of the R.F.C. to draw up 4 
scheme for extending temporary credit through the banks to employers 
who had qualified for membership of the N.R.A. 

The President entertained Mr. Montague Norman and Mr. Harrison, 
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Governor of the New York Federal Reserve Bank, at a gathering of a 
purely social character at Hyde Park. 

August 29th.—The President authorised the Treasury to receive on 
consignment for sale all gold recovered from natural deposits in the U.S.A., 
thus lifting the embargo on the sale of newly mined gold. The sales 
might be made, first, to foreign purchasers, and secondly, to persons 
licensed to acquire gold for use in arts, industries, etc. 

The President also ordered that every owner of gold coin, bullion and 
gold certificates should file a statement within 15 days of the amount 
held and the reason why currency could not be used instead. 

Mr. S. Welles, the Ambassador to Cuba, was appointed to succeed 
Professor Moley as Assistant Secretary of State. 


U.S.S.R. 


August 17th.—The foreign trade figures for the first half of 1933 
showed that exports were valued at 224 million gold roubles odd, as 
against 275 millions in 1932, and imports at 191 millions, as against 
405 millions in 1932. Exports to the U.K. totalled 31,773,000 roubles, 
as against 65,305,000 in 1932, and imports from England 18,257,000, as 
against 51,793,000. 

August 19th.—Restrictions were placed upon the movements of 
foreign correspondents, no one being allowed to leave Moscow without 
submitting to the press department of the Foreign Commissariat a de- 
tailed plan of his itinerary. A prominent British press correspondent 
was refused permission to visit the Ukraine and North Caucasus. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1933. 
Sept. 6th-7th Permanent International Conference of Private 
Organisations for the Protection of Migrants Geneva 
17th-23rd 4th International Advertising Convention ... Rome and 
Milan 
21st-23rd General Assembly of the International Federa- 
tion of Associations of Commercial Travellers 
and Agents are ae ey ie ... Lausanne 
22nd *73rd Session of League Council ... ae ... Geneva 
» 25th *14th Session of League Assembly _ ... Geneva 
Oct. oth *Meeting of Bureau of the Disarmament 
Conference =e ibe ei wwe ... Geneva 
16th *Meeting of General Commission of the Disarma- 
ment Conference ote are ose ... Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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